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one of her grand-children, which she dictated in 
her eighty-third year, she says, “I was here ina 
strange land, in early life, without my parents, 
and I have a testimony to bear to the goodness 
and merey of a gracious God. I was visited in 
early life, and have great occasion to commemo- 
rate the gracious dealings of the Lord with me 
from childhood, who led me and fed me, and has 
been with me all my life long; and now, in my 
advanced age, is my stay and staff to lean upon. 
The Lord is good to them that fear him, that 
hope in his merey.”’ 

She frequented the meetings of the Presbyte- 
rians until about the twentieth year of her age, 
when feeling her mind drawn to attend the 
meetings of Friends, she left them, and about 
her twenty-third year, applied to become a mem- 
ber, and was received by the Philadelphia 
Monthly meeting. In her twenty-fourth year 
she was married to our esteemed friend John 
Hutchinson, who had been received into mem- 
bership by the same meeting before their ac- 
quaintance with each other, and about the same 
time. 

Being brought under the Lord’s refining hand, 
and believing for a considerable time that it 
would be required of her to bear a public testi- 
mony in the work of the ministry, she passed 
through many baptism preparatory thereto, and 
in the thirtieth year of her age, was strengthen- 
ed to yield to the impressions of duty at one of 
our public meetings, uttering the language of the 
Saviour, “‘ My sheep hear my voice, and they 
follow me, and the voice of a stranger they will 
not follow.” Having had very little opportuni- 
ty of acquiring any school learning, and being of 
a diffident disposition, it was a close trial to her 
to open her mouth in the assemblies of the 
Lord’s people; yielding in childlike simplicity to 
the gentle intimations of his spirit, she received 
courage and wisdom from him to answer his re- 
quirings, and her offerings were well received by 
Friends. Ina short time after, she removed 
within the limits of this Monthly meeting, and 
when the time appeared to have come, she 
was recommended and acknowledged as a mi- 
nister. 

Although her communications were mostly 
short and delivered in fear, yet they were often 
attended with the baptizing power of Truth, 
tendering the spirits of the hearers, and had at 
































To show forth the praises of Him who ealleth 
the children of men out of darkness into his 
warvellous light,—to persuade the youth to sub- 
wit to the visitations of the grace of Christ 
Jesus, and to cheer and encourage the weary 
tveller to hold on in the way of righteousness 
fuithfully to the end, we feel engaged to give 
forth a testimony concerning our late beloved 
friend, Margaret Hutchinson. 

She was the daughter of William and Eliza- 
eth Fimister, and was born in Murrayshire, near 
Elgin, in Scotland, the 16th of the Sixth month, 
\763, and was educated in the principles of the 
Presbyterians, her parents being members of 
that religious Society. From her own account, 
ier mother was careful to bring her up in the 
frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, which 
the practiced daily, rising early in the morning 
wd reading in them to her, the benefit of which 
she felt in after life. In the year 1775 they 
‘barked for America, and after a tedious pas- 
uge landed at Philadelphia. The death of her 
wither, which occurred in the following summer, 
ms to her a great affliction. Her father giving 
» housekeeping, her home was afterwards most- 
‘J with strangers, and at a time of life in whieh 
‘ue greatly missed the affectionate care and 
vlicitude of a pious mother, whose petitions 
vere often put up for the preservation of 
et children. ‘This loss was much made up 
her in having the society of religious 
‘nends, 

At an early period of her life the compaasion- 
Neregard of her heavenly Father noleded to 
‘et the visitations of his love and power, bring- 
og her to see the sinfulness of sin, anddrawing 
“t into covenant with himself. In a letter to 
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times a remarkably satisfying and strengthening 
virtue accompanying them, which is not pro- 
duced by mere words. We do not mention 
this to eulogize the creature, but to the praise 
of the glory of His grace, who makes use of 
things that are not, to bring to nought things 
that are, that no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence. 


She was a good example in watchfulness over 
herself, both in word and action, exercising the 
spirit of charity towards others, and cherishing 
the love and fellowship which subsist among 
the followers of Christ, while she laboured for 
the support of our Christian doctrines and disci- 
pline. She earnestly sought to gather all to the 
fold of Christ’s sheep, often holding forth the in- 
vitation to come, taste and see, that the Lord is 
good ; declaring that his mercies are new every 
morning, and that with him there is forgive- 
ness and plenteous redemption, that he may be 
feared. 

Under feelings of sympathy with the afflicted 
in body or mind, she often visited them from a 
sense of religious duty, and thereby fulfilled the 
law of Christ, in bearing the parties of others 
and ministering counsel or consolation as her 
Master furnished her with it; this duty she 
practiced until a short time before her last ill- 
ness. 


She travelled but little from home, except to 
attend New York, Baltimore, and Virginia Year- 
ly meetings once, and some of the meetings of 
Philadelphia Yearly meeting, having certificates 
of the approbation of her Monthly meeting on 
these occasions. But when ability of body per- 
mitted, she was diligent in attending all the 
meetings to which she belonged, and was a good 
example in the solidity of her spirit and in her 
manner of sitting in them. 


In the year 1836, a close trial was allotted to 
her, in the removal by death of her beloved hus- 
band, to whom she had been united nearly fifty 
years; but relying on divine support, and resign- 
ing herself to the Lord’s will and disposal, she 
said on that solemn event, ‘‘the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 


In the fore part of the Ninth month last, she 
was taken unwell, and on the 5th fainted twice 
in the night, but next morning seemed relieved 
from sickness. In allusion to it, she remarked, 
“it shows the importance of having the day’s 
work done in the day time. I have been en- 
deavouring for a long time, to live a day at a 
time, as though every day would be the last.” 
Being more unwell the next day, she said, “It 
is an awful thing to die, to appear before the 
great Judge. I have not seen whether I shall go 
now or not. I may get better, and be here a lit- 


tle nen 
On the 9th, after reviving from a stupor she 
had been in, one of her children alluded to the pos- 





sibility of her recovery, to which s} be 

like to be with you, bat am not ne q, - 
way, either to go or stay; it must ag ,. 
Lord pleases.” Again, “I believe | ale - 
although my body is greatly afflicted, the 
is at rest.” — 

On the morning of the 11th, she sy Peete) 
fer herself and children, “Oh thou ies 

rreat (od 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, be ple. 
to look down upon me, a poor unworthy z : “0 
the dust. Thou hast been with me throy c 
lengthened out life, strengthen me a iis ase 
in my declining years, to magnify thy great an 
adorable name, who, with the dear Son of thy 
bosom, art everlastingly worthy of all honour 
thanksgiving, praise and renown, now and fy, 
evermore. And QO be with my dear childrey 
and guard them with the guardian angel of thy 
presence. : 

In the course of the day, when in much pain 
she said, “Precious Lord, grant me patience, be. 
coming, Christian patience;” and queried, “when 
will the conflict be over?” Being asked on the 
following morning how she was, she replied, 
“‘ My feelings are indescribable, but I must suf. 
fer; and shortly after, “Dearest Lord, wha: 
shall I render unto thee for all thy benefits” 
“The world by wisdom knows not God, neither 
can it know him.” In the afternoon, addressing 
one of her sons, she said, “ My desire is for thee 
and thy brothers, and all thy dear family, that 
you may so live as to gain admittance into the 
kingdom of that Saviour, who laid down his pre- 
cious life that we might live—into that glorious 
kingdom of rest and peace, of which our blessed 
Lord told his follewers, ‘1 go to prepare a place 
for you.’ ”’ 

In the course of the day she bade an affee- 
tionate farewell to some of her children and 
grandchildren, expressing to them her fervent 
desire for their present and everlasting welfare, 
and commending them to the blessing and pro- 
tection of the Lord. Her mind being also under 
exercise on account of the departure of many 
from the right way, she expressed her feelings 
in this manner ; “Oh that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep for the slain of my people—not slain by 
the sword, but by the sin-pleasing pleasures of 
this transitory world. What avail all the plea- 
sures of this sin-pleasing world, if we have not 
an interest in that Saviour who laid down his 
precious life for the sins of the world.” é 

She addressed her daughters in a sympathetic 
and consoling manner, and to her sister said, 
«“ Farewell, my dear sister. I don’t know that 
I shall be here long. Trust in the Lord, and he 
will sustain thee and a thee. He has vee 
my staff and my stay to lean upon, now 10 
about mendts Being asked whether she had 
any message for any friends in particular, she 
answered, “I love all who love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity :” and a little after, “To the Lamb 
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hath redeemed us, be everlasting glory, For Friends’ Review. 


who 
secat and renown.” DISTINCTION IN RACES. 


Notwithstanding she suffered at times much In Layard’s work on Ninevah and its Re- 


wyin, her mind appeared to be stayed upon the 
Rock of ages, and much employed in contem- 
slating the goodness, mercy and power of the 
Redeemer of men. being asked whether any 
ching could be done to relieve the pain, she an- 
ated “No;” and after a pause, said: “He 
«as led as a lamb to the slaughter, and asa 
dheep dumb before her shearers, so opened he 
wt his mouth.” Again, “ How can ye work 
ho works of God, unless ye believe on him 
xyom he hath sent.” In the afternoon she 
aid, “I have believed, I have not followed cun- 
singly devised fable:, but living, substantial 
trath—this is what I have believed in for many 
soars, Christ within the hope of glory.” 

‘ Next morning, the 14th, she remarked, “ My 
wal doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit re- 
oices in God my Saviour.” About an hour 
ster, “O Lord be with me; thy poor unworthy 
eeature.”’ And soon added, “ Death is shorn 
ofall its terrors; the sting of death is sin—what 
hall render unto thee?’ Her close appearing 
be near, she ejaculated, “O Father of mercies 
and God of all consolation ;”’ and a little after. 
“They rest from their labours, and their works 
i) follow them.” She afterwards made suppli- 
ation, of which little was understood but the 
‘sing words, “let thanksgiving and praise 
weend;” and shortly after, “I thought 1 was 
ilmost through, and the door was opened.” 
Again she supplicated, but little of which could 
be githered. A pause ensued ; she added, “O 
Lord release me ;’’ which were the last intelligi- 
tle words. The clothing of her spirit appeared 
be prayer and praise, to the end, which was 
peaceful and serene. 

Thus our dear friend departed, in the eighty- 
eventh year of her age, having been a minister 
ifty-six years; experiencing even to old age, in 
i striking manner, the fulfilment of the apostolic 
ieclaration, ‘“ And the peace of God which pass- 
th all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
ud minds, through Jesus Christ ;” and we doubt 
wt that her purified spirit has joined the church 
umphant in heaven. 

May those who have witnessed her steadfast 
ruking in the Truth, be incited by her lively 
‘ample to lay hold of the offers of the same 
grace, following her footsteps, in giving up all 
or Christ’s sake and their own salvation, that 
ier place may not only be filled up, but many, 
through the power of an endless life, may be 
irought into the ranks of the Lamb’s army, and 

‘made instrumental in spreading his king- 
om, and exalting and praising the name of 
a an God and of the Lamb, who is forever 
y. 


mains, among the ingenious theories relating to 
the excavations which his indomitable perseve- 
rance enabled him to make, and to the habits, 
&e., of the people whose monuments he has disin- 
terred, after having been hidden from the world 
for twenty-five centuries, we find the following 
graphic sketch of the peculiar characteristics of the 
three great races which have, at different periods, 
held dominion over the East. The descendants 
of Ishmael—the rapacious tribes of the desert-— 
as Gibbon terms them, whether we follow them 
on the plains of Africa, or of Mesopotamia, under 
Mahomet, or his successors of modern times, 
have long been, and will long continue to be, 
among the most remarkable of the great families 
of the earth. There may be fancy, worthy of a 
Shemitic or Syro-Arabian origin in these dis- 
tinctive outlines, but is there not also much that 
is corroborated by actually existing circum- 
stances. A. 
“The distinctions,’ says Layard, between 
these races, “are so marked, and are so fully il- 
lustrated even to this day, that they appear to 
be more than accidental—to be consequent upon 
certain laws, and to be traceable to certain physi- 
eal causes. In the first place, there is the Shem- 
ite, whether Hebrew, Arab, or Syrian, with his 
brilliant imagination, his ready conception, and 
his repugnance to any restraint that may affect 
the liberty of his person or of his intellect. He 
conceives naturally beautiful forms, whether they 
be embodied in their words or in their works; 
his poetry is distinguished by them, and they 
are shown even in the shape of his domestic 
utensils. This race possesses, in the highest 
degree, what we call imagination. The poor and 
ignorant Arab, whether of the desert or town, 
moulds with clay the jars for his daily wants, in a 
form which may be traced in the most elegant 
vases of Greece or Rome; and, what is no less 
remarkable, identical with that represented on 
monuments, raised by his ancestors 3000 years 
before. Ifhe speaks, he shows a ready elo- 
quence ; his words are flowing and apposite ; his 
descriptions true, yet brilliant; his similes just, 
yet most fanciful. These high qualities seem to 
be innate in him; he takes no pains to cultivate 
or to improve them; he knows nothing of redu- 
cing them to anyrule, or measuring them by any 
standard. As it is with him, so it has been from 
time unknown with those who went before him ; 
there has been little change—no progress. 
‘Look, on the other hand, at the so-called Indo- 
European races—at the Greek and Roman. 
They will adopt from others the most beautiful 
forms ; it is doubtful whether they have invented 
any of themselves. But they seck the cause of 
that beauty; they reduce it to rules by analy- 
The just man’s path is as a shining light, | sis and reasoning; they add or take away,—im- 
"hich shines more and more to the perfect day. ' prove that which they have borrowed, or so 
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change it in the process to which it is subjected, 





they are no less distinctly marked by their ch. 


that it is no longer recognized as the same thing. | ters and dealings.”’ 


That which appeared to be natural to the one, 
would seem to be the result of profound thought 
and enquiry in the other. Let the untaught 
man of this race model a vase, or address his fel- 
lows, he produces the rudest and most bar- 
barous forms; or, whilst speaking roughly 
and without ease, makes use of the poorest 


images. 

“We have next the Mongolian, whether Scyth, 
Turk or Tartar—without imagination or reason- 
ing powers—intrepid in danger, steady in pur- 
pose, overcoming all opposition, despising his 
fellows, a great conqueror. Such has been his 
character as long as history has recorded his 
name ; he appears tohave been made to com- 
mand and to oppress. We find him in the in- 
fancy of the human race, as well as at later peri- 
ods, descending from his far distant mountains, 
emerging from the great deserts in Central Asia, 
and overrunning the most wealthy, the most 
mighty, or the most civilized of nations. He 
exercises power as his peculiar privilege and 
right. The solitary Turkish governor rules over 
a whole province, whose inhabitants, while they 
hate him as an intruder and barbarian, tremble 
at his nod. It is innate in his children—the boy 
of seven has all the dignity and self-confidence 
in rule, which characterize the man. The Mon- 
golian must give way before the civilization of 
Kurope, with its inventions and resources; but 
who can tell whether the time may not come 
when he may again tread upon the other races, as 
he has at intervals, from the remotest ages? But 
observe the absence of all those intellectual quali- 
ties which have marked the Shemite and the In- 
do-European. If the Mongolian nations were 
to be swept from the face of the earth, they would 
leave scarcely a monument to record their former 
existence: they have had no literature, no laws, 
no art, to which their name has attached. If 
they have raised edifices, they have servilely fol- 
lowed those who went before them, or those 
whom they conquered. They have depopulated, 
not peopled. Whether it be the Seythic inva- 
sion recorded by Herodotus, or the march of 
Timourleng, we have the same traces of blood, the 
same desert left behind; but no great monument— 
no great work. 

‘“‘ These may be but theories: yet the evidence 
afforded to this day, by the comparative state of 
the three races, is scarcely to be rejected. Inno 
part of the world isthe contrast between the pe- 
culiar qualities of each more strikingly illustrated 
than in the East, where the three are brought 
into immediate contact; forming, indeed mixed 
up together, yet still separate in blood, the popu- 
lation of the land. The facts are too palpable to 
escape the most casual observer ; they are daily 
brought to the notice of those who dwell amongst 
the people ; and whilst the Arab, the Greek, and 


the Turk, are to be recognized by their features, 
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MODEL OF A STEAM BOAT BY A COLOURED py Y 


The ability of the African race +o sustain 
separate civilized community, or to hold a p; Sass. 
table position in a mixed one like our own, has boc. 
proved by the history of many individuals anc». 
them, who have had the advantages of education 
and position, and by others, who, with unaided 
natural powers of mind, have struck out bolilly jy 
invention. , 

The interesting life of Benjamin Bannaker 
the coloured mathematician‘and astronomer, wh) bh 
was read before the Maryland Historical Socie+y 
a few years since, is one among many strikin, 
illustrations. I have frequently heard my an 
ther speak of the superstitious awe with whi) 
the children looked upon his lone cabin, where he 
would spend whole nights in gazing at the stars, 
from a natural fondness for their contemplation 
and study, until from the rudiments of an edu- 
cation con.menced in her father’s kitchen, when 
the toils of the day were over, he became the 
author of an Almanac, a correspondent of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, and the associate of the commis. 
sioners who ran the boundary lines of the District 
of Columbia. 

These remarks are suggested from reeeutly 
examining a model of a stenm boat made by a 
coloured boy 16 years of age, in leisure time from 
his duties in a brick yard, with no other tool, 
than a knife and gimlet. The hull is about thre 
feet long, and complete in all its parts, from the 
keel to the beil-rope, and the finish much bettr 
than could have been expected under the cii- 
cumstances. The engine, however, displays 
even more mechanical genius, as its rude but 
faithful structure shows that his young mind has, 
almost intuitively, comprehended its complicated 
machinery and the powerful agency of steam, for 
he has had no instruetion or assistance whatever, 
relying only on the knowledge which the patural 
turn of his mind has led him to pick up at our 
wharves between his hours of work and play. 
The name of the boat “Champion” is neat'y 
painted on the wheetboxes, simply from remem- 
bering the letters on a vessel which he frequent- 
ly saw, as he can neither read or write. : 

He was much pleased at the admiration an 
praise which several highly inteliigent persons 
bestowed upon bis work, but when an engineer 
present, remarked that the beam of the engine 
was too short, he quickly replied “ you, 1") know 
more than any of them, it is a fact. 

Iam pleased to add that this display of >g°- 
nuity has interested several of our citizens, = 
that an effort will be made to place the bey 
Jonas Jones, in a position where his genius can 
be developed, for surely it should not be suppres 
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eed nor trammelled by the prejudices which so- 
soty has thrown around his colour. 

© paltimore, 11th mo., 1850. K. 


p[FFUSION OF METALS ON THE SURFACE OF THE 
GLOBE. 

The metals are very profusely diffused over the 

arth. Few countries of any extent do not con- 
win some of them. A small number occur pure, 
hat in general they are in the form of ores, in 
ehich the metal is chemically combined with 
her substances, and the ore is often so mixed 
vith earthy matter and rock, that it is necessa- 
» to reduce it to a coarse powder in order to 
cnarate the ore, which is rarely more than a 
ihird or fourth part of the mass brought above 
ground. 
* Gold is found in almost every country, but in 
ch minute quantities that it is often not worth 
the expense of working. It is almost always in 
, native state, and in the form of crystals, grains, 
»rrolled masses. Sometimes it is combined with 
diver. It is exhausted in several parts of Eu- 
rope where it was formerly found. The united 
produce of the mines in Transylvania, Hungary, 
the north-western districts of Austria, and the 
ied of the Danube, is nearly 60,000 ounces an- 
mally. Gold is found in small quantities in 
‘pain, in the lead-hills in Scotland, and the 
Wicklow mountains in Ireland. 

fold abounds in Asia, especially in Siberia. 
The deposits at the foot of the Ural mountains 
we very rich. In 1826 a piece of pure gold 
weighing 23 pounds was found there, along with 
thers weighing three or four pounds each, to- 
ether with the bones of elephants. All the di- 
tvium there is ferruginous; and more to the 
est, as already mentioned, a region as large as 
france has lately been diseovered with a soil 
rich in gold-dust, resting on rocks filled with it. 
ln 1834 the treasures in that part of the Altai 
¢hain called the Gold Mountains were discovered, 
‘rming & mountain knot nearly as large as Eng- 
und, from which a great quantity of gold has 
been extracted. Gold is found in Thibet, in the 
‘ainese province of Yun-nan, and abundantly in 
the mountains of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in 
Japan, and Borneo. In the latter island it oc- 
‘urs near the sarface in six different places. 

Africa has long farnished a large supply to 
Exrope. That part of the Kong Mountains west 
‘the meridian of Greenwich is one of the most 
wriferous regions in the world. The gold stra 
tm lies from 20 to 25 feet below the surface, 
‘11 increases in richness with the depth. It is 
‘and in particles an! pieces in a reddish sand. 
‘st of the streams from the table-land bring 
dwn gold, as well those that descend to the low 
‘wund to the north, as those that flow to the 
Atlantic. On the shores of the Red Sea it was 
hand in sufficient quantity to induce the Portu- 
mese to form a settlement there. 

In South America, the western Cordillera is 
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poor in metals except in New Grenada, where the 
most westerly of the three chains of the Andes 
is rich in gold and platinum—a metal found 
only there, in Brazil, and on the European side 
of the Ural mountains—in alluvial deposits. The 
largest piece of platinum that has Sean found 
weighed 21 ounces. (old is found in sand and 
gravel on the high planes of the Andes, on the 
low lands to the east of them, and in almost all 
the rivers that flow on that side. The whole 
country between Jaen de Bracamores and the 
(ruaviare is celebrated for its metallic riches. 
Almost all the Brazilian rivers bring down gold ; 
and the mine of Gongo Socco, near Rio de Ja- 
neiro, is said to yield several varieties of gold 
ore. Central America, Mexico, and California 
are auriferous countries. The quantity of gold 
recently found near the surface in California is 
very great. [There is no definite statement of 
the amount.}] A considerable quantity is found 
in Tennessee, the mountains of Georgia, and on 
1000 square miles of North Carolina it occurs in 
grains and masses. 

A great deal of silver is raised in Europe. 
The mines of Hungary are the most productive, 
especially those in the mountains of Chemnitz. 
The metailiferous mountains of the Erzgebirge 
are also very rich, as alsothe mines near Christi- 
ania in Sweden. Silver is also found in Saxony, 
Transylvania, and Austria. In no part of the 
old continent is silver in greater abundance than 
in the Ural and Altai mountains, especially in 
the district of Kolywan. There are silver mines in 
Armenia, Anatolia, Tibet, China, Cochin-China, 
and Japan. 

The richness of the Andes in silver can hardly 
be conceived, but the mines are frequently on 
such high ground that the profits are diminished 
by the difficulty of carriage, the expense of liv- 
ing in a barren country, sometimes destitute of 
water, where the miners suffer from the cold and 
snow, and especially the want of fuel. This is 
particularly the case at the silver-mines of Copia- 
po in Chile, where the country is utterly barren, 
and not a drop of water is to be found in a cir- 
cuit of nine miles. These mines were discovered 
by a poor man in 1832, who hit upon a mass of 
silver in rooting out a tree. They extend over 
150 square leagues. Sixteen veins of silver were 
found in the first four days, and, before three 
weeks elapsed, forty more, not reckoning smaller 
ramifications, were discovered. The rolled pie- 
ces which lay on the surface produced a large 
quantity of pure silver. A single mass weighed 
5000 pounds. 

In Peru there are silver mines along the whole 
range of the Andes, from Caxamerea to the con- 
fines of the desert of Atacama. The richest at 

resent are those of Pasco, which were discovered 
by an Indian in 1530. They have been worked 
without interruption since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and seem to be still inex- 
haustible. The soil under the town of Pasco is 
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metalliferous, the ores probably forming a series 
of beds contemporaneous with the strata. The 
richness of these beds is not every where the 
same, but the nests of ore are numerous. The 
mines of Potosi, 16,150 feet above the sea-level, 
are celebrated for their riches, but the owners 
have to contend with all the difficuities which such 
a situation imposes. The small depth at which 
the silver lies on the high plains of the Andes, 
and the quantity of it on the surface, is probably 
owing, as has been already stated, to the greater 
deposition of the sublimed mineral from refri- 
geration near the surface. The ore in the mines 
at Chota is near the surface over an extent of 
half a square league, and the filaments of silver 
are sometimes even entwined with the roots of 
the grass. This mine is 13,300 feet above the 
level of the sea, and even in summer the ther- 
mometer is below the freezing point in the night. 
In the district of Huantujaya, not far from the 
borders of the Pacific, there are mines where 
masses of pure silver are found, of which one 
weighed 800 pounds. 

According to Baron Humboldt, the quantity 
of the precious metals brought to Europe be- 
tween the discovery of America and the year 
1803 was worth 1257 millions sterling; and the 
silver alone taken from the mines during that 
period would form a ball 89 feet in diameter.— 
M. Somerville. 


PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE FROM SHIPWRECK. 


The following providential deliverance from 
imminent danger, is related by Captain Fanning 
in the volume containing his voyage round the 
world. The incident occurred during a voyage 
in the Pacific after the seal-skin fur. He says: 


“ At 9 o’clock in the evening, my customary 
hour of retiring, I had as usual repaired to my 
berth, enjoying perfect good health ; but between 
the hours of 9 and 10, found myself, without be- 
ing sensible of any movement or exertion in get- 
ting there, on the upper steps of the companion 
way. After exchanging a few words with the 
commanding officer, who was walking the deck, 
I returned to my berth, thinking how strange it 
was, for I never before had walked in my sleep. 
Again I was occupying the same position, to the 

t surprise of the officer, not more so than 
myself, after having slept some twenty minutes, 
or the like. I was preparing to return to the 
cabin, after answering in the affirmative his en- 
quiry whether Captain Fanning was well. Why 
or what it was, that brought me twice to the 
companion way, I was quite unable to say ; but 
lest there should be any portion of vigilance 
unobserved by those then in charge, I enquired 
of the officer, how far he was able to see around 


the ship: he replied, that although a little hazy | whom the events of the night 


my astonishment on finding myself the 
in the same place! with this 
now without being 
garments and hat. 


laying the ship to for the night. 
under full sail, going at the rate of 5 or 6 w:\,. 
per hour. 
taken in, the top-sails were single-reefed a) 
ship was brought to forthwith, on the wind. | 
gave directions to the officer in charge to tac; 
every hour, and to pass the direction to the off. 
cer who should relieve him, that we mich; 
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that the look-out was regularly relieved ate 


half hour. With a strange sensa 


i ° tion upo a 
mind I again revurned to my bert pon my 


- What wis 
th ird t De 
addition ; 1 jad 
aware of it, put on my outer 

Then I conceived some 


danger was nigh at hand, and determined Upon 


She was they 
All her light sails were accordingly 


1d the 


maintain our present position until morning 


adding a request, that he would call me at dav. 
light, as he himself would then be again ou tie 


watch. He was surprised—looked at me with 
astonishment-—appeared half to hesitate to obey. 


supposing me to be out of my mind. I observed 


I was perfectly well, but that something, what 


it was I could not tell, required that the precau- 
tionary measures should be observed. A few 


minutes before 11, I again retired and remained 
undisturbed, enjoying a sound sleep until called 
at day-light by the officer. He reported the 
weather to be much the same as the evening pre- 
vious, with a fine trade wind from HK. N. E. 
Giving him directions to make all sail, after 
attending to some little duties, I followed to 
the deck just as the sun came above the clear 
eastern horizon. The officers and watch were 
busily engaged. All was activity and bustle, ex- 
cept with the helmsman. Even the man on the 
look-out was for a moment called from his spe- 
cial charge, and was engaged in reeving and send- 
ing down on deck the studding-sail haulyards. 
This induced me, to walk over to the lee quarter, 
not expecting, however, to make any discovery ; 
in a moment the whole truth flashed before my 
eyes, as I caught sight of breakers most high, 
directly ahead and towards which our ship 
was fast sailing. The helm was put a-lee; 
the yards all braced up, and sails trimmed by 1 
the wind, as the man aloft, in a stentorian voice, 
called out, ‘Breakers ahead! Breakers ahead. 

This was a sufficient response to the enquinng 
look of the officer, as perceiving the manceuvre, 
without being aware of the cause, he had gazed 
upon me to find if I was crazed. Casting a look 
upon the foaming breakers, his face, from a flush 
of red had assumed a death-like paleness. No 
man spoke. All was silence except the noes 
orders, which were promptly executed with t ; 
precision that necessarily attends the conduct © 

an orderly and correct crew. The ship was “ 
sailing on the wind, and the roaring of the wd 
culean breakers under her lee, at a short mile * 


distance, was distinctly heard. The officer, to 
were familiar, 


he thought he could see a mile or two; adding, ' came aft to me, and with the voice and look of a 
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ly impressed with solemn convictions 

rd ie we Providence has a care over us, 
j has kindly directed us again on the road of 
she I cannot speak my feelings, for it seems 


me, after what has passed during the night, 
snd now what appears before my eyes, as if I 
iad just awakened in another world. Why, sir, 
ialf an hour’s further run from where we lay 
y during the night, would have cast us on that 


‘tal spot, Where we must ail certainly have been 
>” 


« All nands, by this time made acquainted 
ith the discovery and the danger they had so 
urrowly escaped, were gathered on deck gazing 
wo the breakers with serious and thoughtful 
eountenances. We were enabled to weather the 
breakers on our stretch to the north, and had a 
air view of them from aloft. We did not dis- 
wvera foot of, ground, rock, or sand, above 
water, where a boat might have been hauled up; 
of course had our ship run on in the night, there 
an be no question but we should all have pe- 
rished.”” 

To this account of Captain Fanning, may be 
added as somewhat analogous, and as a practical 
illustration of the principle so often proclaimed 
unong us, 2 short narrative, which was related 
ome many years ago, by a valuable Friend 
vho has been long sleeping with his fathers. 
He received it I believe, from the mate of the 
vessel in question, who was witnesss to the 
event. 


As the vessel was sailing smoothly along du- 
ring the early part of the day, with a moderate 
breeze, the captain after looking round for a time 
iirected the upper sails to be reefed up or taken 
down. To the remonstrances of the mate, who 
urged that there was no visible danger, he had no 
uswer to make, but the uneasiness of his mind, 
vhile those sails were up. His orders were of 
curse obeyed. But still the uneasiness return- 
ing more sails were taken down, until none except 
the mainsail was left to assist the progress. As 
‘reason for this apparently irrational conduct, 
the captain had nothing to advance but the feel- 
ings of his mind. In that way they dragged 
m through the day, losing the advantages of a 
mooth sea and a moderate wind, until a little 
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to their own vessel, before she actually went 
down before their eyes. Kp. 





ORIGIN OF CHAPTERS AND VERSES IN THE 
BIBLE. 

It is well known that the divisions into chap- 
ters and verses are no part of the original form 
in which the Scriptures were given; but are of 
comparatively modern date. In the earliest man- 
uscripts the text was divided into lines, varying 
of course in length according to the width of the 
page ; and sometimes into sentences, according 
to the sense; while the several books were di- 
vided into sections of greater or shorter length. 
Ancient authorities, however, do not agree in 
the numbers of these divisions ; some, for exam- 
ple, reckoning in Matthew twenty-eight, and oth- 
ers upwards of sixty; so that the arrangement 
evidently depended on the taste or skill of the 
translator. The present division into chapters 
was made by cardinal Hugo about the year 1250. 
The subdivision of the chapters into verses had 
its origin, as regards the Old Testament, from a 
division of a similar description made by a Jew- 
ish rabbi named Mordecai Nathan, who prepared 
a concordance of the Hebrew Bible about the 
year 1445 ; and, with respect to the New Testa- 
ment, it originated with Robert Stephens, a cele- 
brated printer at Paris, who thus divided an edi- 
tion of the New Testament A.p. 1551. He, how- 
ever, simply placed the figures in the margin, as 
in the present edition, without forming every 
verse into a new paragraph. The method now 
commonly in use was first adopted in the Geue- 
va English Bible, printed about the year 1560 ; 
and, in the millions of copies of the Scriptures 
which have since been published, it has been 
almost universally followed. Although some 
division of this sort is convenient for the sake of 
general reference, it must be confessed that, 
when made in this form, it necessarily breaks 
the proper connection of the sentences; and in 
many places, from ths arbitrary and defective 
manner in which the division is made, it tends 
greatly to obscure the sense. 

Annotated Paragraph Bible. 





GIGANTIC TREES IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

Last week I went to see two of the largest 
trees in the world, if not the largest that have 
ever been measured. They were both on a 
tributary rill to the Northwest Bay River, at 
the back of Mount Wellington, and are what are 
here called swamp gums. One was growing, 





tefore sunset, when a vessel came in sight, near- 
'y at right angles to their course, bearing a sig- 
tal of distress. Upon hastening to her rescue, 
nd coming within speaking distance they learn- 
tl that the strange vessel was in a sinking con- 
dition. And so urgent was the case, that little 
tore could be done than to transfer the company 


the other prostrate ; the latter measured to the 
first branch two hundred and twenty feet; froin 
thence to where the top was broken off and de- 
cayed, sixty-four feet, or two hundred and eighty - 
four feet in all, so that with the % it must have 
been considerably beyond three hundred feet. 
It is thirty feet in diameter at the base, and 
twelve at the first branch. We estimated it to 
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weigh, with the first branches, four hundred and 
forty tons! The standing giant is still growing 
vigorously, without the least symptom of decay, 
and looks like a large church tower among the 
puny sassafras trees. It measures at three feet 
from the ground, one hundred and two feet in 
circumference, at the ground, 130 feet! We 
had no means of ascertaining its height (which, 
however, must be enormous) from the density 
of the forest. I measured another not forty yards 
from it, and at three feet from the ground it was 
sixty feet round ; and at 130 feet, where the first 
branch began, we judged it to be 40 fect: this 
was a noble column indeed, and sound as a nut. 
I am sure that within a mile there are at least 
one hundred growing trees forty feet in cireum- 
ference.—T7'. Ewing of Hobart Town. 
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As the remarkable preservation from shipwreck, 
which we have copied, at the suggestion of a 
friend, into this week’s number, will probably be 
considered by many of our readers, as it evidently 
was by Captain Fanning himself, as a providen- 
tial interference, some of them may perhaps be de- 
sirous of knowing who this Captain Fanning was, 
and at what time the event, which is thus related, 
occurred. 

Captain Edmund Fanning, was born at Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, in the year 1769. His father was 
one of four brothers, all of whom appear to have 
engaged with ardour in the revolutionary con- 
test ; two of them on the side of the British, and 
the other two, of whom the father was one, on 
the side of the Americans. The Captain was one 
of eight sons, nearly all of whom engaged in a 
seafuring life, and several of them were employed 
in naval warfare. 

Edmund, afterwards Capt. Fanning, commenced 
-his naval career at the age of fourteen in the 
capacity of cabin boy, but he soon rose through 
the grades of office, to the station of first mate. 
In this situation several years passed away, dur- 
ing which he performed a voyage to the South Seas, 
in search of seal skins, and a number to the West 
Indies and other places. 

In the sammer of 1797 he commenced a voyage 
as commander, in a vessel of about one hundred 
tons, with the design of proceeding first to the 
South Seas, to procure a cargo of fur seal skins, 
and then sailing across the Pacific to the Can- 
ton Market. They sailed round Cape Horn, visited 
many of the islands in the great Pacific ocean, and 
eventually returned by the Cape of Good Hope, 
haying sailed round the world in something less 
than two years; and this voyage the narrator 
gratefully remarks was performed under the bles- 
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sings of a kind Superintending Provide 
out the loss of a man. The officers an 
stated to have been native Americans, 

It was during the summer of 1798 while pros. 
ecuting this voyage, that the cirumstance alluded 
appears to have occurred. The narrative jy ren. 
eral bears the impress of simplicity and truthful. 
ness. 
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In our 10th number, an intimation was given. 
that some further notice of J. Bowden’s Histor, 
of Friends in America, would probably he taken 
when the work itself came to hand. The fre: 
part, containing, exclusive of the preface, Binety. 
eight pages octavo, is now for saleat Friends’ Book. 
store, No. 84 Mulberry street, in this city. 

From the portion of the work which has appear. 
ed, it is evident that the author, has exercise 
great industry, not only in the examination of thy 
well known writings of Friends, but likewise in the 
collection of information from documents not hith- 
erto published or generally known. In this part 
we find, two small maps exhibiting a considerable 
portion of the North American coast, as known 
and colonized at the periods to which this part of 
the history relates. In the older of these maps, 
dated 1656, we are presented with a coast with two 
European settlements only, on the south of Pam- 
lico sound, 

In his account of the persecutions in New Eng. 
land, during the seventeenth century, upon which 
so much has been written, the writer has evidently 
laboured to vindicate the truth of history, not to 
indulge any acrimonious feelings of his own. 
The doctrine of general toleration was then little 
understood; and therefore a zeal for what was 
considered as the truth, was liable to exert an 
influence in the wrong direction. This was sor- 
rowfully evinced among the early colonists of 
Massachusetts. We extract the following passage 
from the first chapter. 


Escaped from a harassing and unjust persecution 
in their native land, it might have been expected 
that the settlers in New England would recognize 
religions liberty as the basis of their system. But 
no such idea, jt appears, was ever entertained bj 
them. The express object of the Puritans in seek- 
ing to found a colony in America, was, that oo y 
might enjoy the free exercise of their religion. 1 a 
charter, however, is entirely silent on the subject. 
The king regarded the emigrants as a trading von 
pany, and they were forbidden to make any a : r 
ordinance repugnant to the statutes of the realm. 
The fair construction of the charter is, that SS 
dissent from the English church was not a 
to be allowed, nor does it appear that the eae ie 
government, in granting it, ever anticipated t " 
Puritans would insist on a separation of a i~ 
state, or that their own religion, both sen rm : 
and discipline, was to be the only one to om : 
Massachusetts. These stern and unbending re dad 
ers, however, were resolved that neither the om 
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ee 7 
_nor “the corruptions of the English | the colonial council by the Company, were Episco- 
is of? should find sufferance within the limits of | palians, and these, refusing to unite withthe Fathers 


jr jurisdiction. 
ae they deemed to be incompatible with 
that religious liberty, for the enjoyment of which, 
though in a western wilderness, they had left the 
of their ancestors, and they boldly determin- 
ed to resist their introduction among the settlers. 
«Their imposition,” they declared, “ would be a 
i:ful violation of the worship of God.” Religions 
union they believed to be their stronghold against 
attacks of the hierarchy in England, and “the or- 
der of the churches”? was to be maintained at all 
hazards; “The brethren” only, were to be the 
je of their country, and all dissent from their 
own belief and form of worship, was to be visited 
by the strong arm of magisterial authority ; both 
minister and ruler regarding every innovation of 
their principles as dangerous to the community. 
Dadley, one of the most respectable governors of the 
province, was found at his death with a copy of 
verses in his pocket, in which these lines occur: 


“ Let men of God, in court and churches, watch 
Qer such as do a toleration hatch.” 


The pure doctrines of Christianity the Puritans 
fondly conceived, were, by their instrumentality, to 
be reduced to practice, and the civilized world was 
to have in Puritan New England, an example of a 
church, free from all those pollutions which had 
gradually crept into Christendom. That this form- 
ed the primary object, and was the conscientious 
aim of the Pilgrim Fathers in emigrating to New 
England, is not to be doubted. 

The character of these emigrants was undoubt- 
edly much above the average of the British popula- 
tion, for sobriety, industrial habits, and general in- 
tegrity of conduct. ‘God sifted three kingdoms,” 
said one of their early governors, ‘‘ that he might 
bring choice grain into this wilderness.” Notwiih- 
standing their bigoted attachment to their own doc- 
trines, and the errors which they committed on the 
subject of religious toleration, there is ample evi- 
dence that the early Puritansof New England were 
inostly a conscientious and pious people, but distin- 
guished by some striking peculiarities. The prac- 
tice of substituting Hebrew names, spiritual terms, 
and even passages of scripture, for English proper 
names, was one of them ; * and from this fact may 
be traced the oe of Old Testament names in 
New England at the present day. 

The system which the Puritans intended to pur- 
sue in America, with respect to religion, was unex- 

cted to the English nation; and had it been fully 
own, none, certainly, but those of their own pro- 
fession would have joined in the emigration. It 
happened, however, that of the party who went out 
in 1629, two who had been appointed members of 
cect ihanbibiita emesis beste bi eutiie a oo) 

*In Broome's Travels in England, p. 279, it is 
stated, that in the county of Sussex, a jury was empan- 
elled whose names were 
Accepted, Trevor 

deemed, Compton 
Faint Not, Hewit 


Return, Spelman 
Be Faithful, Joiner 
Fly Debate, Roberts 


Make Peace, Heaton Fight the good Fight of 
Faith, White 
God Reward, Smart More Fruit, Fowler 


“tandiast on High, Stringer Hope for, Bending 


Farth, Adams Graceful, Herdin 
’ ’ g 
a Lower Weep Not, Billing 
ll Sin, Pimple Meek, Brewer 





¢ The common prayer worship,” | in their mode of worship, collected a company ot 


the settlers at Salem, who were desirous of uphold- 
ing the forms and ceremonies of the English church. 
This circumstance took the Puritans hy surprise, 
but being settled in their conclusions, they deter- 
mined to meet the supposed evil with a high hand. 
The two Episcopalian legislators, after being accus- 
ed as spies inthe camp, and forbidden to exercise 
their religion in Massachusetts, were arrested, and 
on the return of the vessels, sent back to England. 
This was the first act of Puritan intolerance in New 
England ; and had it been the only one, the Chris- 
tian church would have been spared some of its 
dark excesses. 

The exclusive system of the Puritans in America, 
upheld as it was with the utmost severity, had its 
opponents. There were among those strict profes- 
sors, enlightened men, who saw that it was repug- 
nant to the spirit of true religion. Roger Williams 
of Salem, “a young minister godly and zealous,” 
was one of this class, and one who did not hesitate 
boldly to declare, that “the doctrine of persecution 
for cause of conscience, is most evidently and la- 
mentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ.” The 
eats of every man at public worship in New 
England was insisted upon, but this Roger Williams 
contended, was an invasion of the natural rights of 
the subject. Doctrines thus openly professed and 
promulgated, were viewed as treason by the minis- 
ters of Massachusetts, and at length, in 1635, the 
magistrates resolved to banish Willams, as a dis- 
turber of the orderof church and state. Exiled from 
his friends, Roger Williams sought shelter among 
the Indians of Narragansett Bay. They received 
him gladly. “The ravens,” he remarked, “ fed me 
in the wilderness.” He determived upon founding 
a new colony, and acknowledging the rights of the 
native inhabitant to the soil, he purchased a terri- 
tory, and established a new colony. Roger Wil- 
liams thus became the founder of an American plan- 
tation, and pursuing an enlightened and Christian 
course, he founded it on the principles of absolute 
religions freedom. A spot having been selected for 
a settlement, he began to build, and in commemora- 
tion of the mercies of the Most High, he called it 
Providence, desiring that it might be “a shelter for 
persons of distressed conscience.” * ‘The liberal 
policy of the founder of this settlement was duly 
appreciated, and he soon had the satisfaction of 
welcoming to the wilds of Narragansett, “godly 

ple from England, who apprehended a_ special 
hand of Providence in raising this plantation, and 
whose hearts were stirred to come over.” Its En- 
glish population consequently increased rapidly. 

Scarcely had the first dwellings in Providence 
been tenanted by the exiles from Massachusetts, ere 
that intolerant colony was subjected to a new 
schism. A Calvinistic sect, entertaining the notion 
that the Puritans of New England placed a danger- 
ous reliance on the strictness and severity of their 
lives for salvation, and that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, constituted the true ground of 
the Christian’s hope, gave rise to this division. 
Anne Hutchinson, a woman of great eloquence anid 
ability, was the leader of these Antinomians, and 
Harry Vane, then Governor of the province, and 
who afterwards became so conspicuous in England, 
identified himself with their cause. A furious con- 


* Backus, i. p. 94, in Bancroft. 
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troversy between the ministers and the Hutchinson’s 
took place. The former convened a synod, which 
after declaring the orthodoxy of the New England 
Church, proceeded to denounce Anne Hutchinson 
and her party “as unfit for society,” and to exile 
them from the province. The larger portion of the 
new sect, headed by William Coddington, in 1637, 
roceedet southward, and with the assistance of 
oom Williams, succeeded in purchasing of the 
Narragansett Indians the picturesque little territor 
of Rhode Island. Another colony was thus ox 
ed, and Coddington was chosen its governor. The 
broad principles of liberty of conscience were fully 
recognized in its constitution; it being agreed 
“that none be counted a delinquent for doctrine.”’ 

The colonies of Providence and Rhode Island had 
not been secured a political existence by a charter 
from the mother country, and consequently were 
excluded from the colonial union of New England. 
The settlers, feeling that their existence as a sepa- 
rate province depended on the protection of a char- 
ter, appointed Roger Williams in 1643, to proceed 
to England for the purpose of obtaining one. Sir 
Harry Vane, then an influential member of the 
Parliament, favoured the application, and through 
his exertions, a charter was obtained, incorporating 
the two colonies under the title of ‘ Rhode Island.’’ 
The inhabitants of the new province now happily 
experienced the blessings of liberty of conscience. 
‘We have not felt,” they said, in 1654, in an ad- 
dress to their patron Sir Harry Vane, ‘ the iron yoke 
of wolfish bishops, or the new chains of the Presby- 
terian tyrants, nor, in this colony, have we been 
consumed by the over-zealous fire of the (so-called) 
godly Christian Magistrate. We have not known 
what an excise means—we have almost forgotten 
what tithes are.’’ Such was the happy experience 
of the early inhabitants of Rhode Island. 

Returning again to the colonies of Massachusetts, 
we find, that in a few years after the Antinomians 
had been east out, Anabaptism sprang up, and dis- 
turbed the intolerant Puritan. The denying of in- 
fant baptism, and the holding of separate meetings, 
was called “ setting up an altar of their own against 
God’s altar.”’ ‘God forbid,’’ said Dudley, in his 
old age, “that we should tolerate errors.”” “ To say 
that men ought to have liberty of conscience, is impi- 
ous ignorance,”’ said another, “Religion,” responded 
the notorious priest, Norton, ‘* admits of no eccentric 
notions.” The conscientious Anabaptist shared no 
quarter, and fines, whippings, and finally banish- 
ments, cleared Massachusetts of its Baptist popula- 
tion. How, then, can we wonder that in Puritanic 
New Engiand, Quakerism should draw down a 
severer persecution ? 


ears, a highly esteemed member of Doy 
eeting. He wasamanof sound mi; 
rect religious principles, and well fitted he nes 
to exert a happy influence in the social circle ome 
——At the same place on the 19th of 
month last, ExizaBetu Varney, 
named Friend, aged 80 years. 
deportment, she yet evinced a 
those around her, and was careful that her life a), 
conversation should be clean and blameless. Fo, 
many years previous to her death she was confine. 
at home by bodily indisposition, and prevented { 
attending our religious meetings: yet she was a re. 
markable example of Christian meekness ap,| 
patience. She was sensible to the last, and 7 
pressed a firm belief that her sins had gone before. 
hand to judgment, and that a ; 
awaited her beyond the grave. 
——At his residence in this city, on the mornine 
of the 2d inst., in the seventy second year of his 
age, Isaac Luoyp, a valuable elder and member »: 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on 
Sixth day the 13th of 12th month, at 3 o'clock, P 
M. The Committee on Instruction meet the same 
day at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School, on 
Seventh day afternoon the 7th of the month. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Phila., 11 mo. 30th, 1850.—2t. 





REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 


For the Eleventh Month, (November,) 1850. 


Once only within the limits of our record has 
the eleventh month been so warm as the one just 
passed. Last year the mean temperature of the 
month rose to the unequalled height of 52} de- 
grees, or about ten degrees above the common 
mean of this latitude, and 5 degrees higher than 
any other upon our record; while this year the 
mean of the month has fallen but 3 degrees 
lower, viz: 493, which is about 7 degrees 
above the mean average of the month. 

The willow and several other deciduous trees 
retain their foliage; many shrubs still possess 
their summer verdure, and the rose may be seen 
in many places in bloom. At the elevation o! 
our thermometér, (5} feet,) the mercury has at 
no time been found so low as 32 degrees, yet thin 
ice has appeared several times in some parts of 
the city and the low grounds in the vicinity. 
No snow has fallen; and, if we may credit ac 
counts from the South, more severe frosts have 
been experienced even in New Orleans, than m 
this vicinity. : 

Three severe gales passed up the — 
coast in quick succession, between the 5th - 
12th of the month causing many shipwrecks, 9" 
the loss of more than twenty lives on_ that 
tion of coast embraced between Cape Henry a” 
New York alone. 





Marriev—At Friends’ Meeting, Queensbury, 
Warren county, N. Y.,on the 6th ult., Bensamin 
We tts to Jane Dean, both of that place. 





Diev—At his residence, Epping, N. H., on the 
29th of Eighth month last, Bensamin Foxsome, in 
the 94th year of his age; a worthy member of Sea- 
brook Monthly Meeting. Being exemplary as a 
Christian, and consistent as a Friend, he was be- 
loved by his fellow citizens, and entrusted with 
various important services, which he endeavoured 
faithfully to perform as one who must give an ac- 
count. 

——At his residence in Dover, N. H, on the 4th 
of Fourth month last, Revsen Varney, aged 78 
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Though the weather has been mild, a less num- 
her of days were clear or fair than usual; and 
hut seven or eight out of the whole month exhi- 
ited that calm, bland, hazey, dreamy character, 
constituting our Indian summer. The city and 
adjacent country were enveloped in dense fog 
on several mornings, emanating mainly from 
the Delaware, and rendering, for the time, the 
navigation of that river difficult and danger- 


ous. . . 
Fog from this source can exist to much extent, 


only when the temperature of the water is above | 


that of the supcrincumbent air; the invisible 
vapour continually rising from the surface, being, 
under these circumstances, condensed and ren- 
dered visible in the form of fog, or a cloud rest- 
ing upon the earth. Thus, the mean tempera- 
ture of the water of the Delaware at this place 
was, for the month, about 49 degrees; while the 
mean night or sunrise temperature of the air 
was (as shown by our records) less than 46 de- 
grees. 

~ This is the common cause of the fogs that fre- 
quently hang over low grounds and water 
courses, during the latter part of the night and 
early morning. But though a lower tempera- 
ture of the air than of the water favours at all 
times the condensation of the vapour arising 
from the latter, a fog cloud is not, under these 
circumstances, always visible; for, being local in 
its origin, a moderate breeze disperses it as it 
forms ; Or, an arid state of the air drinks it up ; a 
frost, also, will speedily precipitate it. 

On summing up the temperature of the three 
Fall months, we find the heat to have been 
greater than for any of the 60 Autumns last past, 
save that of last year only. The main average 
autumnal heat is, for this place, 54 degrees ; that 
of last year was 58}, and of the present year 584 
degrees, which is (with the above exception) 
a4 degree greater than any other upon our re- 
cord, 

The range of the mercury for the month was 
from 33, on the mornings of the 22d and 24th, 
to 69, on the afternoon of the 28th, or 36 de- 


grees, 

Rain fell on a portion of 6 days, and the 
amount for the month, as measured at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was 3} inches. 

The health of the city and districts continues, 
notwithstanding the unusual mildness of the sea- 
son, good ; the whole number of deaths for the 
week ending on the 23d being, as reported from 
the Health Office, 113 only. 

The ship Rambler, Capt. Ballard, arriving in 

ton a few days since, reports “having experi- 
enced a violent shock of an earthquake on the 
30th ult., at 4 o’clock in the morning, when in 
lat. 16 N. and long. 54 W.;” and a brig arriving 
in New Bedford, experienced the same phenome- 
hon at about 43 o'clock of the same morning, in 
latitude 23 deg. 30 min. N., long. 58 deg. W. 
The captain of the brig says: “It madea loud 








rumbling noise, resembling thunder, causing the 
vessel to tremble and shake so violently as to 
awaken all hands, and start them upon deck in a 
fright. The weather at the time was perfectly 
clear and calm, not a breath of wind to be felt, 
nor scarcely a cloud to be seen.” 
Neither the time or place of this phe- 
/ nomenon seems to have been given with the ac- 
curacy necessary to determine whether the shock 
was synchronous atthe two stations, separated as 
they were by 7} degrees of latitude and 4 of lon- 
gitude. The difference of time, as given by the 
captains, was 30 minutes—the four degrees of 
longitude between the ships would account for 
16 minutes, and the remaining 14 minutes would 
represent the time occupied by the phenomenon 
in travelling or being propagated from one station 
to the other, (say between 500 and 600 miles,) 
if the data were strictly correct ; and so habitu- 
ally accurate are our master mariners in giving 
time and place, at sea, that we should be less 
disposed to doubt in this case, did not one of the 
narrators, in fixing the time at 4 30, A. M., use 
the word “about.’’ The cause was doubtless the 
same in both cases; it was submarine and subter- 
ranean, and it is most in accordance with estab- 
lished data to conclude the time of its manifesta- 
tion at the two stations was identical, or nearly 
8 » 


* We 


0. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo., 1850. 





THE INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 


The India-rubber or caoutchoue tree of South 
America, grows in general to the height of forty 
or fifty feet without branches; then branching, 
runs up fifteen feet higher. The leaf is about 
six inches long, thin, and shaped like that of a 
peach-tree. A singular fact is, that when most 
tapped they give most milk or sap. As the time 
for operating is early day, before sunrise we went 
to see it. The negroes were first sent through 
the forest armed with a quantity of soft clay and 
a small pickaxe. On coming to one of the trees 
a portion of the soft clay is formed into a cup; 
the sap oozes out slowly, a tree giving daily 
about a quarter of a pint. The tapper continues 
in this way, tapping, perhaps, fifty trees, when 
he returns, and with a jar, passing over the same 
ground, empties his cups. So by seven o'clock 
the negroes come in with their jars ready for 
working. The sap at this stage resembles milk 
in appearance and somewhat in taste. It is also 
frequently drunk with perfect safety. Workmen 
now arrange themselves to form the gum into 
lumps of the shape of shoes and bottles. Seated 
in the shade, with a large pan of milk on one 
side, and on the other a flagon in which is burn- 
eda nut peculiar to this country, emitting a 
dense smoke, the operator, having his last or 
form, held by a long stick or handle, previously 
besmeared with soft clay, (in order to slip off 
the shoe when finished,) holds it over the pan, 
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and pouring on the milk until it is covered, sets 
the coating in the smoke ; then givingita second 
coat, repeats the smoking. and so on with a third 
and fourth, until the shoe or bottle is of the re- 
quired thickness, averaging from six to twelve 
coats. When finished, they are placed in the 
sun the remainder of the day to drip. Next 
day, if required, they may be figured, being so 
soft that any impression will be certainly receiv- 
ed. With a quill and asharp-pointed stick, fine- 
ly-lined leaves and flowers are marked on the 
shoes or bottles. After remaining on the forms 
two or three days, they are cut open on the top, 
allowing the last to slip out. They are then tied 
together and slung on poles, ready for the market. 
Pedlars and Jews trade for them with the country 
people ; and, in lots of 1000 or more, they are 
again sold to the merchants, who have them 
stuffed with straw, and packed in boxes to export, 
in which state they are received by us. As the 
gum grows older it becomes darker in color and 
more tough. In some parts whole forests of the 
India-rubber tree are found, and they are fre- 
quently cut down for firewood. The tree may 
be worked all the year; but generally in the wet 
seasons they have rest, owing to the flooded state 
of the woods.— Traveller's Journal. 





We extract the following from a letter from 
California, published in the New York Mercury 
and Journal of Commerce. 


You have heard much of our climate, yet, 
doubtless, many of your readers have been puz- 
aled to reconcile the accounts. They hear of the 
most intense heat, and then of a delicate cool- 
ness—of the deep snows of winter, and then’ of a 
perpetual spring—of salubrity almost unequalled, 
and then of fearful mortality. No wonder that 
so many persons have been sorely perplexed by 
these accounts. The real reason is that Califor- 
nia is a “‘ great country’—ereat in extent and 
great in variety. Like Persia, she has four or 
five different climates. In June I have hunted 
in a snow storm and slept habitually in the open 
air, when the thermometer was below the freez- 
ing point. A few days later, and atthe distance 
of only fifty miles, the fierceness of the sun 
almost defied belief. One days’ travel from 
Sacramento City, the lazar-house of California, 
are spots where death would seem a strange vis- 
itant, so pure is the air, so mild the breeze, so 
sparkling with health the water. Though it is 
impossible to draw any exact line, this State is 
divided into four or five portions, each of which 
has a climate of its own. The Golden Mountains 
from the Sierra base to the Great Valley, are by 
far the most healthful and delightful of all these. 
Through the winter they are buried in snow, but 
the air by day is just sufficiently cold to be brisk 
and exhilarating. In summer, they are bless- 
ed with tropical warmth, and generally by 
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tropical shade. Then the climate is truly 4p. 
licious. Unfortunately, however, most of +}, 
diggings are in bare places, where the sun fy. 
bids all labor for several hours in the day. Th, 
Great Valley is very hot and sickly in summor 
but scarcely receives a snow flake during th, 
rainy season. Winter it has none. If jt yor 
not for the mud under foot, that season mich: 
almost make it a Paradise. So of the Bay co. 
tion, where despite of wet and mud, the rainy js 
the pleasantest season of the year. In summer 
the mornings there are warm, but a furious, dys. 
ty sea-gust spoils every afternoon. The Pueblos 
and all the fertile portions of California mostly 
South of 36° 30’ have all the heat without th: 
sickness of the Great Valley. The exteme north 
of California has theclimate of Oregon. Of the 
temperature in the Sierra Nevada nothing need 


be said. 





FOUL AIR. 

Tue Horricutturist ror Novemerr, re- 
cently published by M. H. Newman has an ar- 
ticle by the editor, who has just returned from a 
visit to Europe on “The Favourite Poison of 
America.’ He has been struck with the un- 
healthy appearance of the Americans, particular- 
ly the women, occasioned, he supposes, partly 
by the want of a proper supply of pure air in 
their apartments, and partly by the neglect of 
due exercise in the open air. He says : 

‘“‘ Regular daily exercise in the open air, both 
as a duty and a pleasure, is something looked 
upon in a very different light on the two different 
sides of the Atlantic. On this side of the water 
ifa person—say a professional man or merchant— 
is seen regularly devoting a certain portion of 
the day to exercise, and the preservation of his 
bodily powers, he is looked upon as a valetudi- 
narian—an invalid, who is obliged to take care 
of himself, poor soul! and his friends daily meet 
him with sympathising looks, hoping he ‘feels 
better,’ ete. As for ladies, unless, there 1ssome 
object in taking a walk, they look upon it as the 
most stupid, unmeaning thing in the world. 

On the other side of the water, a person who 
should neglect the pleasure of breathing the free 
air for a couple of hours daily, or should shun 
the duty of exercise, is suspected of slight lunacy; 
and ladies who should prefer continually to de- 
vote their leisure to the solace of luxurious eush- 
ions, rather than an exhilarating ride or walk, 
are thought a little tete montée. What, in short, 
is looked upon as a virtue there, is only regarded 
as a matter of fancy here. Hence an er 
generally shivers, in the air that is only grate! u 
and bracing to an Eaglishman, and looks ate 
Paris, in weather when the Parisians sit with the 
casement windows of their saloons wide open. 
Yet it is undoubtedly, all a matter of habit ; 
and we Yankees, (we mean those of us not as P 
ed to‘ rough it,”) with the toughest naturat con 
stitutions in the world, nurse ourselves, as 4 pee 
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le, into the least robust and most susceptible 
gi in existence. 

yi habit of living in rooms warmed by 
close stoves, without ventilation, he is very severe. 
The poison of bad air is “ the favorite poison of 
the Americans.” The health of our women gives 
way under it, and the constitutions of their 
children are injured by ite A healthy individual 
takes in about a pint of air in a breath; he 
breathes a thousand times in an hour, and re- 
quires about fifty-seven hogsheads of air in twen- 
ty-four hours. Air once breathed, is by passing 
through the lungs, deprived of the healthful part, 
the oxygen—ond becomes little less than unmix- 
ed poison—the nitrogen only remaining. Mr. 
Downing says : 

« Let us take the case of a room heated by a 
close stove. The chimney is stopped up, to be- 
gin with. The room is shut up. The windows 
are made pretty tight to keep out the cold; and 
as there is very little air carried out of the room 
by the stove pipe, (the stove is perhaps, on the 
air-tight principle,—that is, it requires the min- 
imum amount of air,) there is little fresh air 
coming in through the crevices to supply any 
vacuum. Suppose the room holds 3800 hogs- 
heads of air. Ifa single person requires 57 
hogsheads of fresh air per day, it would last 
four persons but about twenty four hours, and the 
stove would require about half as much more. 
But, as a man renders noxious as much again 
air as he expires from his lungs, it actually hap- 
pens that in four or five hours all the air in this 
room is either breathed over, or so mixed with 
the impure air which has been breathed over, 
that it is all thoroughly poisoned, and unfit for 
healthfl respiration. A person with his senses 
unblunted, has only to go into an ordinary un- 
ventilated room, heated by a stove, to perceive 
at once, by the effect on the lungs, how dead, 
stifled, and destitute of all elasticity, the air is. 

“ And this is the air which four-fifths of our 
countrymen and countrywomen breathe in their 
homes—not from necessity, but from choice! 

“This is the air which those who travel by 
hundreds of thousands in our railroad cars, clos- 
ed up in winter, and heated with close stoves, 
breathe for hours—or often entire days. 

“This is the air which fills the cabins of close- 
ly packed steamboats, always heated by large 
stoves, and only half ventilated; the air breathed 
by countless numbers—both waking or sleeping. 

“This is the air—no, this is even salubrious 
compared with the air—that is breathed by hun- 
dreds and thousands in almost all our crowded 
leeture-rooms, concert-rooms, public halls, and 
private assemblies, all over the country. They 
are nearly all heated by stoves or furnaces, with 
hy imperfect ventilation, or no ventilation at 
a 


“Ts it too much to call it the national poison, 
this continual atmosphere of close stoves, which, 
whether travelling or at home, we Americans 
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are content to breathe, as if it were the air of 
Paradise ?”’ 

Frm this practice of living in foul air—strain- 
ing the lungs—breathing poison—the editor of 
the Horticulturist accounts satisfactorly for the 
ill health of his countrymen and countrywomen. 





Crors 1n CayuGa.-A correspondent, writing 
from Cayuga county, says: 

“You may say to your agricultural friends 
that this section has been highly favored with 
regard to crops. The weavel, which has been so 
destructive to the wheat crop for a few years 
past, has been robbed of his power to destroy by 
a change of seed. Most of the wheat raised here 
now is the Red, or Mediterranean, which yields 
very well, and is safe against the weavel. The 
crop this season was very good. Barley crop 
very good, and corn abundant. 

“This is probably the best soil in the state for 
all kinds of crops, for it seems to be almost equal- 
ly adapted to wheat, corn, barley, oats, flax and 
grass, and very few sections can sey as much, 

“ We have also an abundant harvest of fruit, 
more especially of apples, which is the kind 
mostly cultivated here; but other fruits, with 
the exception of plums, produce well when prop- 
erly cultivated ; so if any inquiry should be made 
for the best location for farming purposes, direct 
them here, as lands may be bought at reasonable 
rates.” 


RELIGIOUS OVERSIGHT OF YOUTH. 


This meeting earnestly recommends to all 
Friends who are concerned for the prosperity of 
the truth, to exercise a tender care over the 
younger members of our Society, bearing in 
mind the exposed situation of many of them in 
their critical period of life. We would encour- 
age Friends to cultivate an acquaintance with 
such, to call upon them at their places of abode, 
and to manifest by the general tenour of their 
conduct towards them, a kind interest in their 
welfare, and preservation from harm, and a so- 
licitude that they may be established on the 
right foundation, in the faith and hope of the 
gospel. We believe this feeling of regard, if 
cherished, will induce Friends, when any are not 
diligent in attending our religious meetings, to 
press upon them the advantage and importance 
of this primary duty. It will lead them also to 
encourage our young people to read the Holy 
Scriptures daily ; with desires that the Lord may 
bless these invaluable writings to their spiritual 
instruction. And we entreat our Friends to pro- 
mote, especially among the younger part of our 
Body, an acquaintance with the writings of our 
approved authors, in which are set forth the 
grounds of our religious testimonies, the persecu- 
tions suffered by our faithful predecessors in the 
support of them, and many instances of the visi- 
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tations of divine love so often mercifully granted 
in early life. 

This meeting has been again introduced into 
a feeling of religious interest on behalf of those 
children, who, though not members of this So- 
ciety, are connected with it in a greater degree 
than with any other religious community. ILtis 
grateful to find that the attention of Friends has 
been increasingly turned to the right education 
of this class, and to the provision of schools for 
this purpose; and we desire to encourage the 
Friends who have formed such establishments, 
and who have the charge of them, as well as those 
who have the care of our public schools, in which a 
limited number of children not members, are ad- 
mitted, to take measures by which the children 
of this description, may, on quitting their school, 
be introduced to the kind notice of some well 
concerned Friend or Friends in the places where 
they may be settled as apprentices or otherwise ; 
so that the religious care which has been bestow- 
ed upon them in their education may not be lost 
for want of the exercise of a friendly oversight 
in the succeeding, and often dangerous steps of 
their youth. 

Religious education is not confiued to the nur- 
ture of early childhood, nor to the training of 
youth during tho period generally passed at 
school. The circumstances of young people 
from the time of their leaving school, and as they 
pass onward to early manhood, have awakened 
our tender solicitude. Their inexperience, their 
temptations, and the disadvantages under which 
some of them are placed, give them a strong 
claim upon the kind consideration, and the 
watchful care of friends; those especially in 
whose families they are placed, whether as ap- 
prentices or otherwise, have the opportunity of 
contributing largely to the comfort, and help, 
and good of those in their employ, by protecting 
them from harm, and strengthening their best 
resolutions. We believe that many of our friends 
are honestly engaged rightly to discharge these 
duties; we are well aware that they cannot do 
s0 without personal sacrifice, but we would have 
them to consider, that in such acts of fatherly 
kindness they may be the means of doing much 
towards keeping from evil this interesting por- 
tion of their household. As there is joy in 
heaven over the repentance of one transgressor, 
surely those who are made instrumental in shel- 
tering their younger brethren from evil, must be 
employed in a service acceptable to the Lord, 
and they will not lose their reward.—London 
Advices and Supplement. 





Fuaitive Suave Case.—Three persons were 
yesterday brought before Esq. Jocelyn, charged 
by a man named Dennis Framell, of Arkansas, 
with being fugitive slaves. Thealleged fugitives 
are, a woman about 55 years of age ; See 
ter, about 35, and a son of the latter, a boy of 7 


or 8. They were pnt in jail till to-morrow 
whent the estimony in the case will be ex; in 
ed. Adin iy. 

What is singular about this case is, that the 
so-called fugitives are, to all appearance die 
persons! No trace of negro or Indian blood 
discernable in the oldest woman nor in the hor 
Some few of those who have seen the other es 
man, think there is a slight resemblance to thy 
Indian in some of her features, but a large 
jority are of the opinion that she is of purely 
white origin. They have been living in this city 
some four months, during which time the boy— 
said to be quite sprightly—has been going to 
one of our schools, and mingling with white 
children, no one suspecting him of being auch: 
else than white, like themselves. mi 

About ten days ago the family were kidnap- 
ped or enticed across the river, where they were 
put on a boat bound South; but when in the 
neighborhood of Hawesville, were (as they say 
put on shore by the passengers, and made their 
way back here. 

The oldest woman says that she is a native of 
Baltimore ; that many years ago her husband 
was killed by Indians, and she and her daughter 
carried away captive by them, among whom she 
has ever since lived—lJatterly in Arkansas, but 
are not slaves, and were never treated as such. 
Upon the whole, this is one of the most singular 
cases that has occurred under the fugitive law.— 
New Albany (la.) Ledger, Nov. 12. 


ma- 





A correspendent of the Boston Courier says 
that the consumption of cotton by the world, isa 
little over 2,750,000 bales. The United States 
commonly furnish 2,250,000 bales, grown chief- 
ly by slave labor. Of this, there is consumed 
at the North, 500,000; by England, 1,050,000; 
by France, 300,000; by other Europeans, 400,- 
000; leaving to come from other countrier, only 


500,000. 





Deacon Hunt.—He was naturally a high- 
tempered man, and used to beat his oxen over 
their heads, as all his neighbors did. It was ob- 
served that when he became a Christian, his cat- 
tle were remarkably docile. A friend inquired 
into the secret.’ “ Why,” said the deacon, 
“formerly, when my oxen were a little contrary, 
I flew intoa passion, and beat them unmercifully. 
This made the matter worse. Now, when they 
do not behave well, I go behind the load, sit 


down and sing Old Hundred. I don’t know 


how it is, but the psalm-tune has a surprising 
effect upon my oxen.” 

It will be readily perceived that the Deacon 
sang himself into a good humor; and then act- 
ing rationally toward his oxen, they were readily 
managed. A great part of the difficulty experi- 
enced in the management of domestic animals, 
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ond no trifling share of the abuse to which they 
wre exposed, arise from the want, on the part of 
chose who use them, of the calmness of mind and 


pmper Which the Deacon’s psalm inspired.—Er., | 





The first public school in San Francisco already 
sumbers one hundred and fifty pupils from four 
sixteen years of age. Of this whole number 
only two were born in California ; the remainder 
jgted their birth-places as follows : Scotland 4, 
England 5, Ireland 5, Germany 1, France 1, 
(hii 20, Peru 1, Australia 20, New Zealand 15, 
sandwich Islands 3—making 75 born in foreign 
euntries. Seventy-two are of American paren- 
tage, 12 Scotch, 21 English, 28 Irish, 4 French, 
§ German, 4 Chilian, 1 Spanish, 1 Italian and 
| Peruvian.— Massachusetts Spy. 





Every prudent person when setting out on a 
journey, will make it a primary object to take 
cach a road as will lead, certainly and safely, to 
the desired end. Whether that road will be 
rough or smooth, and whether the accommoda- 
tions may be altogether comfortable or not, may 
be properly considered, but they must be viewed 
as of secondary importance, never to be brought 
into competition with the primary object, or per- 
mitted to endanger the successful prosecution of 
the journey. If this is true of every common 
one, how important must it be in the great jour- 
ney of life, in which we cannot turn back to ree- 
tify an error in our course, and in which a wrong 
road may lead us irrecoverably astray. L. 
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WHEN THE LEAVES SHALL FALL AGAIN. 


With the chill winds round me moaning, 
Gazing on the falling rain, 

I sit, on that far time musing, 
When the leaves shall fall again. 


On the misty curtain, hiding 
From me all that coming year, 

1 look, with the brow of sadness, 
And the troubled eye of fear. 


Long has brightest sunshine linger’d 
_Oer my life's searce ruffled sea ; 
Nay, I may not hope for summer, 
Wave and tempest wait for me. 


All undimm’'d, and all urbroken, 
Hold I still the links of love; 

Tomb or couch of lov’d and cherish’d, 
Have I never wept above. 


Then, perchance, will some loved idol 
In the heaving dust be lain, 

And my heart be bleeding—breaking, 
When the leaves shall fall again. 


Yet, my sad heart, why this shrinking 
From the unknown coming day, 
the eye of One that errs not, 

Marks for thee thy wandering way ? 
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A balm in Gilead still is found 
For the spirit’s grief and pain ; 

Seek it for thy priceless portion, 
Ere the leaves shall fall again. 


Or, should death's o’er-hovering angel 
Bear my longing soul erewhile 

From this earth it loves so dearly, 
For its heaven-refiected smile— 


Then mid green and living pastures, 
Far beyond its earthly ken, 
May my ransom ‘d spirit wander, 
When the leaves shall fall again. F. L. 





Who Wisdom’s ways would wisely seek, 
Of five things should beware, 

To whom they speak, of whom they speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the steamer Eurtpa, dates from Liverpool to 
the 16th ult. have been received. 


Encianp.— Much excitement still prevails on the 
subject of “ Papal aggression.”” The 5th of the 
Eleventh month, the anniversary of the Popish plot, 
was ushered in with a revival of former vindictive- 
ness against the Catholics. Effigies of the Pope 
and of the new Cardinal, Dr. Wiseman, were burnt 
by the rabble. 


France.—The speech of Louis Napoleon appears 
to have given general satisfaction. He disclaims 
all personal ambition, professes obedience to the 
laws and the constitution, and promises to conform 
tu the will of the people. 


Grermany.—The accounts of the renewed misun- 
derstanding between Austria and Prussia are con- 
firmed. On the advance of the federal armies into 
the territories of the free States of Germany, the 
Prussian authorities immediately called out the 
Landwehr, so that Prussia has now at least 400,000 
men underarms. The federal armies advanced to 
the frontiers of Hesse Casse], near Fulda, where the 
Prussians posted themselves and, for the time, pre- 
vented the junction of the right and left wing of the 
federal! army. The Bavarians pushed on from the 
small town of Brounzell, on the frontiers, and the 
Prussians opposed their advance. The outposts ex- 
changed shots and some half dozen men were killed 
by the Prussian fire, after which the Prussians re- 
tired. Austria, backed by Russia, appears quite re- 
solved to carry out the terms of the treaty of Bruges, 
whereby the war in the Duchies was to be termina- 
ted by force. Saxony is arming, and it is to be 
feared that a general European war will ensue. 


A letter from Constantinople dated November 2d, 
says that a riot against the Christian population had 
broken out at Aleppo. A multitude of Franks were 
killed and their houses sacked and burned. 


Maeyars tN Cutna.—Gutzlaff, the well known 
missionary, has, it is said, discovered, in an interjor 
district of China, a tribe of people who speak exact- 
ly the same language as the Magyars of Hungary. 

hey are entirely ignorant of Christianity. Two 
Hungarians, named Hrady, intend visiting China, 
with a view to ascertaining some more particular 


facts regarding these their alleged Chinese kins- 
folk. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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Texas.—The vote on the Texas Boundary bill is 
about four to one in its favour throughout the State 
Senator Rusk declares the ten million billa great 
Southern triumph. It is estimated that 20,000 emi- 
grants have arrived at Galveston this season, some 
of them bringing large numbers of slaves. 


Araican Stave Trape.—By accounts lately re- 
ceived from the African coast, we learn that the 
slave trade is still carried on as briskly as ever. 
American ships and the American flag are exten- 
sively used for the protection of this iniquitous 
traffic. 

The Cape de Verd Islands were visited, in the 
ninth month, by a hurricane, which caused great 
destruction of property. In San Antonio alone, 
more than 600 houses are stated to have been de- 
s'royed by the wind and rain combined. A number 
of vessels were either wrecked or greatly damaged. 

In the District Court of the United States the five 
men charged withthe robbery of the mail at Grey’s 
ferry have all been eee The judge held 
them to bail to appear when called on. 

The message of Gov. Seabrook of South Carolina 
charges the North with attempting to disfranchise 
and degrade the Sonth, urges the right of the State 
to secede from the Union, and suggests the neces- 
sity of co-operation with other Southern States. The 
Governor speaks of the growing manufactures of 
South Carolina, and recommends the removal from 
the State of every free colored person not possessed 
of real or slave property. 

The people of Michigan at the recent election, 
adopted the new State constitution by a majority of 
five or six to one, but rejected the “ equal suffrage”’ 
proposition by a vote of about three to one. 


One of the most destructive tornadoes which has 
been experienced in the valley of the Mississippi 
for several years, occurred about two o'clock inthe 
afternoon of the 30th ult. It swept over the town 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., situated on the Mississippi 
river below St. Louis, and demolished some seveuty 
or eighty buildings, many of the principal business 
houses in the place. The Baptist and Catholic 
churches, and the Catholic convent were destroyed. 
Two large telegraph masts belonging to the St. Louis 
aud New Orleans Telegraph Company were shivered 
and thrown to the ground. The town is literally torn 
in pieces, and there can be no doubt that the loss of 
human life is very great. 

The Cherokee People have presented a memorial 
to the Legislature of the State of Arkansas, asking 
for the enactment of efficient laws for the suppres- 
sion of the sale of intoxicating drinks by the citizens 
of Arkansas, to the citizens of [Indian nations on their 
borders. It states that no inebriating liquor is 
manufactured among the Cherokees, and that the 
quantity used by the Indians comes from abroad, 
and chiefly through the State of Arkansas. 


Meerrine or Conaress.—Both Houses of Congress 
were called to order, at 12 M., on the 2d _ inst., 
when forty senators, and one hundred and sixty 
members of the House of Representatives were pre- 
sent. 

After the preliminary arrangements, the Presi- 
dent’s message was produced and read, This mes- 
sage occupies between three and four columns of 
our newspaper sheet. 

{n explanation of the policy which he designs to 
pursue, the President disavows any authority on the 
part of our government to interfere with the internal 


| 
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policy of other nations, but advises a Strict neu: 
ty and equal justice to all. oo 
In his domestic policy he declares that the en, 
tution, as expounded, in cases of doubt. | 
dicial tribunals, and sanetioned by the acquiesee, 
of the country, shall be his guide. The cover... 
of the United States, he remarks, is a ey 
powers expressly granted, and to such as ~s 
sary for carrying these into effect. He expy, 
his devermination to use the power with whieh \. 
is entrusted, with firmness and prudence is 
tain the supremacy, and to secure the exe 
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the laws. 
The relations of peace, are maintained with ») 
nations, and a hope is expressed that on, ustice 


towards other nations will secure their respect 

The President notices with evident satisfac 
the treaty with Gieat Britain for facilita 
construction of a ship canal between the Atlan 
and Pacific oceans; and expresses his reaifiness ‘ 
enter into such negociations as may be requisite 1 
insure its speedy and peaceful accomplishment, He 
also intimates his conviction that our govern-ner: 
will interpose its friendly offices to put an end to 
the contests in Haiti and to seenre to both parties 
the blessings of peace and commerce. 2 hw: 

The receipts into the treasnry for the year end- 
ing 30th of 6th month last, were $47,421.748.90 
and the expenditures $43,002.163.90. and the pub- 
lic debt has been reduced $495,276.70. A porti n 
of the public debt, amounting to $8,075,986.50 re- 
mains to be provided for within the two next fiscal 
years, and the large amount of Jands granted for 
military bounties, will probably supply the demani 
for some years ; so that very little can be expected 
from that source of revenue. 

The President recommends such a modification 
of the tariff as will not only replenish the treasury, 
but stimulate the industry of our own citizens. Sp 
cifie duties are advised. Ad valorem duties ar 
stated to have given rise to numerousand extensive 
frauds. 

The establishment of a mint in California is 
suggested, and the receipt, for government dues, ot 
gold in bullion which has been assayed and stamped 
at the proper office. It is also proposed that the at- 
tention of Congress should be directed to the situa- 
tion of Jand titles in California ; and that the min- 
eral lands be divided into small lots and sold in 
such manner as to guard against combinations ot 
capitalists to obtain monopolies. 


The President recommends the establishment of 
an Agricultural Bureau, to afford its encouragement 
to the agricultural interests of the country. 

The Indian tribes brought under our jurisdiction 
by the late acquisitions, are estimated to include a 
population of 124,000. These people give great an- 
noyance to the people of Texas and New Mexico, 
and additional] means to restrain their incursions are 
recommended. 

The President expresses his belief that Congress 
has the authority to make appropriations for inter- 
nal improvements, where these improvemenis are 
conducive to the general interest. 

The measures adopted at the late session are re- 
ferred to as the settlement of the er and 
exciting subjects which they embraced ; and an 
adherence to that adjustment is recommended till 
time and experience shall demonstrate the neces 
sity of further legislation to guard against eva 
sion or abuse. 
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